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capital of the new state, would be dependent upon Egypt
for a necessity of life. This difficulty was well put by
an Egyptian ex-official, to whom the present plan was
propounded. "The Principality of the Canal," said he,
"would be a state without water." The objection is, of
course, not meant to be taken literally: for a full supply
is obtained in the district now, and there is no reason to
suppose that the conditions of life would be altered by
an alteration in the political destination of the territory
in question. There are many states whose interests in
matters of very great importance are seriously affected
by the action of powerful neighbours. Questions are
continually arising connected with the control of the
numerous rivers, railways and telegraph lines, which run
through the territory of several states. But they are as
continually settled by mutual agreement, and it is not
likely that a small Principality protected by the guarantee
of the Great Powers would be especially liable to receive
ill-offices from a neighbour anxious to stand well with
Europe. But I admit the extreme desirability of making
the new state completely independent of the caprice or
hostility of a neighbour in this important matter; and
there is good reason to believe that the resources of
modern science would be equal to the emergency.

The political difficulties are much more formidable.
The consent of the Khedive and the Sultan would have
to be gained, and the Canal Company would require
compensation for the loss of its vested interest The
Khedive would, I think, find the advantages and dis-
advantages of the scheme so nearly balanced, that he
would hardly feel disposed to refuse compliance with the
request of united Europe, especially if it were backed up
by earnest representations from the British Government,